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motion. It is the cloud that rolls away from an 
eternal fire. The slope of the mountain falls away to 
a gravelly level ; the land seems eaten away by fire. 
We press rapidly on, thevolcano seeming, in our im- 
patience, to recede from us ; when, suddenly, a vast 
chasm opens before us, and we stand in the full pres- 
ence of the awful sight. No great view that I have 
ever seen breaks thus instantly upon the spectator. 
Mountains grow upon you from afar like palaces, ca- 
thedrals, or pyramids ; of lakes and hamlets you catch 
far glimpses that give a foretaste of their beauty ; but 
Kilauea, the indescribable, is invisible, too, until the 
instant when you see the whole. 

In a vast upland plain the pit sinks away, vast and 
black, scarred with volcanic seams, an enormous 
sunken plain of grisly lava, three miles long and two 
broad. The bottom of that pit is sunken a thousand 
feet or more below the level 
at which we stand. Dizzy and 
perpendicular cliffs form its 
walls ; and you wonder, as you 
look, how a descent can be 
made into that seemingly in- 
fernal domain. From the far 
end of the pit, when the thick- 
est smoke rolls away, you see 
red, glowing spots of fire, that 
shine luridly in the shadow of 
the western crater wall, and 
seem to move uneasily from 
place to place. The whole bot- 
tom of this enormous chasm is 
seamed and fissured with mil- 
lions of cracks and chasms, and 
puffs of vapor float away from 
these, relieved against the 
black profound. One thinks 
of the Bottomless Pit, where 
" the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth for ever and ever ; " 
or if one's reading, like that of 
the " Doctour of Phisicke," in 
Chaucer, has been "but litel 
on the Bible;" the scene will 
rather remind him of that dark 
pool described by Dante, 
whose surface was incessantly 
disturbed by the sighs of 
damned souls plunged far be 
neath its surface. 

We linger on the brink of 
the great crater. The fires 
slowly brighten, as the day- 
light dies away ; or, it may be, 
that their energy really in- 
creases, by the virtue of some 
fitful volcanic law ; while we 
gaze, we hear the sound of dis- 
tant explosions, and see the 
vivid scintillations of the lava, 
.as it is hurled high in air by the 
force of exploding gases. As 
night draws on, the lava grows 
intensely vivid and brilliant; 
but we must not forget our 
supper. 

Within a few yards of the 
brink of the crater stands a 
little hut with thatched roof. 
It is earthquake-proof, for its 
walls are composed of stout 
poles planted in the ground, 

to which the steep rafters are firmly lashed. Within, 
the ground, beaten hard and level, and strewed with 
grass or covered with mats, forms the floor ; and thick 
layers of mats, spread upon square frames of wood 
or platforms of earth, form the beds upon which our 
company is to rest. In the centre of our hotel a 
wood-fire blazes brightly ; but it is rather for warmth 
than for culinary purposes; for, on the Hawaiian 
Islands, it is chilly at our present elevation of 4,000 
feet above the sea-level. Besides, a larger fire than 
this is already burning for the cooking of our din- 
ner. It is, in fact, the very largest fire in the world, 
and one that has burned from time immemorial — the 
central fire of the planet itself. All around the crater 
arc fissures in the ground, intensely heated by the 
steam that escapes from them. It is only necessary 
(.0 bury meats or vegetables in this heated earth to 
cook them deliciously. The news of our party's ar- 
rival had no sooner reached the " Volcano House," 
as our present lodging is called, than the natives 
buried in this way our uncooked dinner, wrapped in 



thick layers of broad leaves that contain the juices 
of the food, and add somewhat of their own succu- 
lent flavors to it. 

We have gazed our fill at the great crater, and the 
wild scenery around, and feel the bleak wind that 
sweeps constantly over its track, as if pressing us to 
leap and follow it down the airy gulf. Entering the 
house for warmth and rest we find dinner spread ; 
and after it is eaten we stow ourselves away upon 
the mats and sleep dreamlessly until next morning, 
unless we should be awakened during the night to 
see some unusual display in the lava-lake of the 
crater. 

Soon after an early breakfast the descent to the 
lake of fire commences. The narrow path winds 
downward over long reaches of sand and scoria, and 
among thickets of sandal-wood, and other less valu- 




native chieftain, who perished from this cause, in 
1780, with his followers, upon the brink of the same 
crater. 

The wean- walk draws to a close. We are close 
upon the vast column of mineral smoke that rises 
eternally from the lake of fire ; we hear the loud yet 
dull sounds that it emits ; we see lurid masses of red 
tossed heavily into the air; and, in another moment, 
we stand upon the bank of the molten lake, a pit 
within a pit, the " Ha-le Mau-Mau," or Everlasting 
House of Fire of the native mythology. 

It is a sluggish sea of molten lava, half a mile in 
diameter, moving and boiling restlessly. It is not all 
red ; most of its surface is covered over with thick 
cakes of congealed lava, upon which artillery might 
march, were it not for the heat. But each moment 
one of these great cakes is heaved off from the edge, 
a by the volcanic force, like a 
cake of ice in the East River 
when struck by a heavy ferry- 
boat. Slowty raising itself on 
one side, and sinking into the 
fusion of the other, it discloses 
a great patch of glowing, white- 
hot lava, which roars and emits 
blue flame, and tosses furiously 
to and fro as billows, or sends 
up jets of melted mineral. The 
fragment, reared on edge, goes 
down into the glowing mass to 
be remelted. The spot, thus 
bared of its covering, rages 
fiercely for awhile, a seething 
caldron of melted lava, and 
you shield your face from the 
intense heat; but soon this 
enormous radiation of heat 
cools it: a crust, at first red- 
dish, then of a lovely silvery 
gray, then of a vitreous brown, 
covers the fiery sea. The pro- 
cess is constantly repeated 
elsewhere, with a roaring like 
that of great billows on the 
sea-shore. 

We dip up specimens of the 
melted lava, where it oozes from 
crevices on the floor of the 
crater; we get our faces burn- 
ed b)' the glare of the heat, and 
our shoe-soles worn through 
by the gnawing points of the 
lava-crust on which we walk ; 
we load ourselves with lovely 
specimens of sulphur crystals 
and of lava, cooled in fantastic 
forms; we eat a hearty lunch, 
climb the walls of the crater 
again, and start for Hilo. On 
the third day after leaving it, 
we are safely at home by the 
sea-side. — T. M. Conn. 



"Which in infancy lisped" 

able trees. To cut the sandal-wood is forbidden by 
law ; but we furtively break off branches of it, feel- 
ing that dread of the law which I have since found to 
be considerably less powerful in New York than it 
was in the Hawaiian Islands. Out there, they be- 
lieve that laws are made to be enforced. We de- 
scend for half an hour, until the bottom of the crater 
is reached. A great rolling surface of lava, black and 
gray, and, where it is freshest, glistening in the sun- 
light at a million bright points of iridescence, expands 
before us ; it is a cool sea of what was once, and even 
recently, liquid fire. It crackles like an ice crust as 
we tread over it, " sounding on our dim and perilous 
way " with heavy walking-sticks, in order that we 
fall into no treacherous fissure, concealed by the brit- 
tle mineral crust. For an hour we toil slowly along 
the nearly level bottom of the crater, suffering both 



STUFFING BIRDS. 

To stuff a bird well is a 
great art, which can only be 
acquired after much practice. 
The mere mechanical part of 
the operation is no easy thing 
to master — although with care 
and perseverance, and a set of 
nimble fingers, wherewith to handle the requisite 
tools and manipulate the necessary materials, a feu- 
months of practice would make any one, who really 
loves natural history and seeks to preserve its ex- 
amples for their own sake, a very proficient workman. 
The implements to be used are few and simple, and 
may be thus summed up : A knife, with a slightly 
curved and pointed blade, which can be purchased at 
any store, or at any stall in the public streets ; a pair 
of cutting plyers ; a pair of strong scissors, not large, 
but of medium size ; a button-hook ; a narrow spoon, 
and a hand vise. Add to these a needle and thread, 
and a hone to sharpen your knife with when it gets 
dull, and your outfit is complete for work, so far as 
tools are concerned. In order, however, to get the 
bird into shape and strengthen its wings, legs, and 
body, you must provide yourself with annealed wires 



from the solar and the subterranean heat. We make ! of various sizes. You may not always be able to pur- 
long detours to avoid clouds of sulphur vapor, that ! chase wire of this description at the shops; but so 
pour from hot fissures and threaten the danger of; long as the material is good and suitable you can 
suffocation ; and we think of the fate of Ke-ou-a, a anneal it yourself, by putting it into the fire until it is 
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red-hot. and letting it cool in the air. Ha/ving made 
these provisions, your next need will be a quantity 
of the ordinary hemp of commerce ; a lot of cotton 
wadding ; a tin box, in which to keep a couple of 
ounces or more of crushed whiting, and two others, 
for I like to keep different things separate and in 
order — the one for pounded alum, and the other for 
chloride of lime. It is not necessary, however, to use 
both of these articles at one and the same time; 
either will do, but it is well to have a supply of both. 
Two or three good brad-awls are also indispensable 
articles, and you will require a few pieces of quarter- 
inch deal, on which to place your specimens when 
preserved ; that is to say, if the object be to repre- 
sent them as walking on the ground ; but if you de- 
sire to perch them, you must cut some nice pieces of 
the crooked boughs of trees, so that they describe a 
curve from the perpendicular, and then go off at a 
right angle. Oak boughs, especially those of the 
black oak, are admirable for this purpose; and so are 
those of the Spanish chestnut ; and a famous taxider- 
mist, who is also an enthusiastic naturalist, recom- 
mends boughs of the laurel, cut in 
December, as the most fitting and 
beautiful for this purpose. 

There are times and seasons for 
everything; and to do a thing well it 
must be done in season. Thus the 
best time for stuffing — or to speak 
according to the science — for pre- 
serving birds, is that when the plu- 
mage of birds is most brilliant and 
fullest of colors, gloss, and beauty. 
This season is the spring, for then 
nature renews herself, casts off her 
old winter garments, and arrays all 
her forms and varieties of life in their 
richest costumes. Birds are specially 
marked by her favor at this season — 
the male birds I mean, of course ; for 
she really cares very little for the fe- 
males, making them content with 
homespun and calico, whilst she ran- 
sacks all her paints, pigments, and 
spangled garments wherewith to 
make the males attractive. 

In warm weather it would be folly 
to attempt to make a specimen. Mild 
weather is the best, and then a bird 
should be kept not more than three 
days. At the end of that time the 
skin strips readily, and is less liable 
to tear than if taken off earlier. It 
often happens that a shot bird is 
more or less injured when removed 
from the game-bag, and his feathers 
disarranged and bloody. When this 
happens they must be well sponged 
with warm water, and well peppered 
with the crushed whiting, which will 
almost make a cast of the bird's im- 
age. Some taxidermists then recom- 
mend the novice to dry the whole 
batch slowly before the fire, and af- 
terwards break the harder lumps 
which may have occurred with the 
fingers. I think this is a capital plan, 
and better than the slow process of 
drying in the sun. In both cases, however, the feath- 
ers will resume their wonted place and texture. Some 
birds are too far gone, "too high," as the bon vivants 
say, to strip, or skin ; and this can easily be tested by 
trying if the tender feathers above the tail will yield 
to the fingers ; if not, you may proceed. And now 
comes the grand anatomical demonstration, so to dig- 



mends that after having served both legs as indicated 
above, that the back of the bird should next be dis- 
sected : " Cutting off and weaving in the tail with 
that into which the feathers grow" — which "that" 
means, in the language of the epicure's table, the 
•'Pope's Nose," or in brave vernacular English the 
"rump." The wings are to be treated the same as 
the legs and brought through the skin and cut off 
close to the body, when the skin is to be pulled over 
the body clown to the head, so that the back of the 
skull shows itself. Hurst advises the young hand at 
this point of his labor, the legs and tail being clear, 
to hang up the carcass like a sheep in the butcher's 
shambles, and having a good surface of skull to op- 
erate upon, you may now cut a square hole in it with 
your knife, and scrape out the brains with your mus- 
tard spoon. This done, take a sponge saturated with 
water and alum, and wash it thoroughly. Then fill 
up the crypt with cotton wads. 

The most difficult operation of all is the removal of 
the eyes, which requires quite a surgical skill to per- 
form. The best way to do it is to dissect until the 



; the lion ! 




"Is the solace ot age." 

lids appear, being very careful not to wound the eye 
itself. When this is done, the eyes can readily be 
drawn out with a forceps. The cavities must be 
treated in precisely the same manner as the skull — 
with a solution of alum, and cotton wadding. You 
may now cut off the neck as near to the skull as you 



can get. Wash the stump, and the interior surface 
nify the deft proceeding which must next take place of the skin with the alum, and repose awhile upon 



upon the dissecting table. Place your bird upon his 
back, and having opened the feathers from the neck 
to the tail, you will be almost sure to find a part 
where the feathers are not so numerous as elsewhere, 
and in some instances it will be bare altogether. Now 
take your knife, and lay open the skin on the line 
which you have previously marked ; then thrust your 
fingers gently under it, on both sides, until you are 
able to pull the leg forward, and to draw the bare 
knee through the incised skin. Now cut off the leg 
at the knee-joint, and pull the shank still adhering to 
the leg till the skin is turned back as far as it will go. 
Strip the bone of its flesh and tendon, and roll it up 
like a mummy with a piece of hemp soaked in alum 
and water, after which lay hold of the leg by the claw 
and bring the skin back into its natural position. 
Herbert Hurst, a noted London taxidermist, recom- 



your labor, for the skinning operation is over. So 
you see after all that this part of the performance is 
not a very terrible one ; and that it is within the 
ability of a very ordinary person to accomplish it. 

The art of stuffing is, perhaps, a trifle more difficult 
than the art of skinning: but it is simple enough, 
and there is no reason why any young man who 
cares for such exercise should not soon become a 
proficient. You are to take a piece of wire, sharp- 
ened at both ends, longer than the bird, and as large 
as the legs will carry. This is to be bent in a form 
which shall represent the body and junction of the 
tail. Round this you are to wrap sundry pieces of 
hemp until you have swollen it into the size of the 
bird's bod}', which should be near at hand so that the 
eve may measure it with the greater accuracy — be- 
cause if the artificial body be too small or too large it 



will turn out a miserable failure. Having completed 
this structure, you are to singe it as they singe geese 
and turkeys to make all compact and snug. The 
; skin must now be laid, with the feathers downward, 
ion the table, and the wire passed through the neck 
where it has been cut off at the head, and through 
| above the roof of the mouth, and out at one nostril ; 
then draw it up close to the skull. Mr. Hurst, who 
adopts the common and simple practice, in prefer- 
ence to that of the French naturalists, although theirs 
is far superior in the strength and elegance of the 
whole fabric, says that after the above process, the 
skin must be turned back and drawn over the hemp 
; body ; passing the wire spike, which protrudes at 
the lower end, through the flesh upon which the tail 
grows, about the centre, and rather below than above. 
i The tyro will find the final manipulation of the skin 
to the hemp body not the easiest task; but all diffi- 
culties tremble and give way before persistent effort 
and work. So nobody need despair in the presence 
of difficulties. A lion in the way? Well, then, slay 
! The road has to be traveled. Try to fit 
the skin with the nimblest and ten- 
derest fingers, and you will succeed. 
Then sew up, beginning at the top of 
the breast and taking always inside 
stitches, or there will be a mess made 
of the feathers, and a spoiled bird. 
The sewing at first must be done with 
a lightsome needle, and subsequently, 
but gently and slowly, drawn tight 
with your button-hook. Now out 
with your plyers and cut two bits of 
wire which you can run up the legs, 
and into the neck, leaving enough to 
fasten the bird by to the standing 
board. Perhaps the most difficult 
operation in the whole art of bird 
stuffing, is that of passing the wire up 
the legs, because it has to be forced 
through the very middlie. of the foot, 
and up the back of the legs into the 
hemp bod3 r , and obliquely through 
into the neck where it is to remain 
and hold all taut and ship-shape. Mr. 
Hurst says that, in doing this, one is 
to remember the ordinary position of 
a bird when alive, and instead, there- 
fore, of passing the wire all the way 
within the skin of the leg, when he 
gets to the part where the bone has 
been divided at the knee joint, it is 
best to pass it through the skin there 
to the outside where the knee would 
come naturally in the attitude of 
standing or perching — no matter 
which. He says this is essential, be- 
cause, if the wire be passed the whole 
way inside the skin it produces a 
wrong placing of the legs, which 
every practiced hand knows to be the * 
case, and hence a false attitude of the 
bird, and a general unnaturalness of 
bearing and aspect. If you design to 
place your bird upon the top of a tree . 
branch, the first joint must be bent 
as nearly as possible to the plane of 
the foot. It depends, however, upon 
the character of the bird whether it shall be mounted 
on a spray, or placed on a level. If the latter, one 
leg should be a trifle behind the other to give it an 
appearance of life. The wings of most specimens are 
closed, and the way to close them is by getting the 
lingers well under them, and bringing them together 
by pressure over the back. A needle should then 
be passed through the thick part of the upper wing 
into the body, and the lower wing must be dealt with 
in the same manner. A thread should now be fas- 
tened to one of the protruding ends of the needle, 
pin, or piece of sharp-pointed wire, whichever you 
may have used in the wing fastening, and wrapped 
lightly round the body until it is dry. This will keep 
all the feathers tight and smooth. A three-quarter 
circle of wire, in the shape of the letter C, thrown 
face downwards, and bent round the tail, will keep the 
feathers in place. The selection of the eyes for set- 
ting is the finishing stroke to the work, and the color 
of them will depend upon the color of those of the 
original bird. So long, however, as they are not 
chosen too large, almost any artificial eye will serve 
the purpose well enough, whilst the natural secre- 
tions in the lids will set them firmly like a cement. 
Most bird stuffers use either corrosive sublimate, or 
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regulus of arsenic ; but there is no need ot these pre- 
parations except in warm weather, when the flies are 
abundant. In cool weather, alum is sufficient to pre- 
serve the bird from the attacks of all insects. Cor- 
rosive sublimate is better than arsenic to use, as being 
more cleanly and elegant. The mandibles should be 
tied together by a piece of string until the specimen 
is quite dry. 

The art of posturing birds must, however, be care- 
fully studied in the fields and woods before any bird- 



South America," where he vaulted on a Cayman's 
back, as the hooked brute splashed in the waters of 
the Demerara, and was dragged triumphantly ashore 
in that position by the Indians whom he had em- 
ployed to catch it for natural history purposes. If 
I had space, I could give some very pleasant remi- 
niscences of this remarkable person. His park was 
walled round for three miles, and stocked with all 
kinds of birds and wild animals ; and it was his delight 
and chief occupation, after his final return from the 



or along the grand staircase and its galleries, which 
was not set in exact conformity to the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the animal in nature. His humming-birds 
were alive. His crocodiles, snakes, eagles, hawks, 
and the many large animals which he brought home 
from America, were, each one of them, instinct with its 
own proper life and character. — January Searle. 



An Artistic Evening. — We have here a glimpse 
of a party of German students and their friends on 




stuffer can be a real proficient in the art. There is a 
sort of mechanical excellence which all may attain, 
but a naturalist will not be satisfied until he has re- 
produced, in his effigy of hemp, and skin, and wire, a 
counterpart of nature's own handiwork. 1 had the 
honor of a personal acquaintance with the celebrated 
naturalist, Charles Waterton. during the latter years 
of his life, and he was, out of all sight, the best bird- 
preserver, and the greatest master of the art of ma- 
king his specimens look like living creatures, that I 
have ever known. Everybody who reads at all knows 
this incomparable man, through his " Wanderings in 



AN ARTISTIC EVENING. 

South American forests, where he had spent seven 
years in natural history pursuits, voluntarily aban- 
doning his splendid home and the pleasures, refine- 
ments, and blessings of civilization, for the sake of 
his dearly-loved science — it was his delight, I say, to 
climb the tall trees in his park, and watch for hours 
the ways, habits, and haunts of the beautiful dumb 
creatures for whom he had provided so beautiful and 
peaceful a home. This was the secret of his success 
as a taxidermist; for there was not a specimen in his 
vast cases, or mounted upon sprays and heavy 
branches or boards in his large and hospitable hall. 



the river Pleise. It is a summer night, and the air is 
laden with woodland odors. The stars twinkle above 
them, and the sky is lighted by a tender moon. Fire- 
works arc set off in the distance, and occasionally an- 
swered from the boats, which are thus thrown out in 
the sharpest relief. The song which they have just 
finished awakens a reply from a tenor in the boat 
that is receding, who enters into his singing heart 
and soul, as only a German can, and who does his 
share towards making it "An Artistic Evening-." 
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